Greetings  from  the  Executive  Director,  Board  members  and  appointed 
officers.  May  you  and  yours  enjoy  whatever  you  merit  and  may  you 
merit  everything  you  enjoy!  It  is  not  considered  good  taste  to  ask 
for  a Christmas  present  but  your  editor  hopes  that  Santa  will  bring 
him  an  article  you  have  written  (about  200  words  double  spaced). 

Thank  you,  Santa. 


THE  DIRECTOR’S  DESK  . . . 

One  fascination  of  taking  any 
new  post  in  an  organization  such  as 
NLG  is  that  one  will  hear  a great 
deal  and  at  once  from  interested 
members  who  hold  independent  opin- 
ions on  a variety  of  issues  affect- 
ing the  group  and  who  hope  you  may 
enjoy  knowing  of  their  ideas. 

This  is  absolutely  true  for  the 
executive  director  of  NLG.  I look 
forward  to  hearing  the  opinions  of 
all  who  care  to  share  them.  This 
is  one  way  in  which  essential  re- 
newal of  ideas  can  help  the  guild. 

I recall  writing  at  length  to 
some  long-suffering  officer  of  the 
guild  back  in  1974  about  an  idea 
just  returned  to  me  this  week.  I 
am  interested  to  know  that  the  ba- 
sic thought  is  still  in  the  minds 
of  our  members  and  will  review  it 
and  ask  all  who  read  this  column 
to  send  any  input  they  may  wish 
on  the  sub j ect  . 

Member  Dr.  Walter  A.  Ostromecki 
of  Panorama  City,  California  writes 
to  review  the  methods  of  awarding 


NLG  writing  prizes  and  selecting 
the  winners  each  year.  Expressing 
satisfaction  at  the  actual  choices 
made  among  writers,  National  Coin 
Week  committeeman  Ostromecki  ob- 
serves that  he  has  been  among  their 
number  in  the  past. 

He  points  out,  however,  the  ba- 
sic division  which  characterizes 
NLG  membership,  that  of  profession- 
al numismatic  writers  and"  . . . the 

little  part  time  or  local  hobby 
writer,"  who  also"  . . . needs  a 

little  pat  on  the  back  for  his  li- 
terary efforts". 

I am  sure  many  will  understand 
member  Ostromecki's  concern  at  once. 
Some  indeed  will  point  out  that  in 
an  organization  with  the  purely  so- 
cial importance  of  NLG  there  are 
Members  who  scarcely  write  at  all. 

It  is  a measure  of  the  guild's  flex- 
ibility that  the  group  serves  all 
three  of  these  membership  categories. 

But  what  about  the  operational 
suggestion  Ostromecki  makes  that  fu- 
ture competition  for  Best  Writer  and 
all  the  rest  be  subdivided  into  the 
basic  categories  of  professional 
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(full  time  or  staff  wr i t e r - e d i t o r ) 
and  part  time  (amateur,  club  or 
local  occasional  contributor),? 

Could  such  a goal  be  achieved 
if  believed  desirable?  Or  would 
such  a policy  result  in  further 
elaboration  of  an  already  diffi- 
cult judging  task  NLG  must  face 
annually?  What  do  YOU  think? 

David  Thomason  Alexander 
Executive  Director  NLG 


THE  COMMERCIAL  VIEWPOINT 
C . F . Bailey 
Managing  Editor 
COINage  Magazine 

At  Miller  Magazines,  or  more 
specifically  COINage  Magazine,  we 
are  in  the  development  of  a "style 
sheet"  for  writers.  It  probably 
never  will  become  complete  or  cov- 
er all  bases  for  the  magazine  but 
it  can  be  used  as  a guide  for 
writers.  Each  editor  has  indivi- 
dual ideas  for  the  production  of 
their  magazines  so  we  are  talking 
only  about  COINage. 

"Our  basic  need  is  for  heavily- 
illustrated  articles  on  the  coin 
hobby  - - collecting  for  fun  or 
profit.  Many  of  our  articles  are 
assigned  to  writers  that  have  a 
proven  background  in  the  hobby 
and  are  in  constant  contact  with 
personalities  in  the  hobby. 

"We  try  to  do  a minimum  of  ed- 
iting, preferring  to  keep  the 
author's  style  as  intact  as  prac- 
tical. For  any  questions  in  spell- 
ing or  grammar,  we  use  several 
volumes.  One  would  be  Webster ' s 
Diet  ionary  in  any  late  edition  as 
well  as  Fowler's  A Dictionary  of 
Modern  English  Usage  , New  York; 
Oxford  1965.  We  also  lean  heavily 
upon  the  latest  edition  of  Look  I t 
U p , a deskbook  of  Amer ican  spell- 
ing  and  style  by  Rudolf  Flesch, 
Harper  & Row,  New  York. 

"In  general:  spell  out  all 
state  names,  don't  abbreviate 
Calif,  or  Nev. , much  less  the  pos- 
tal designations  as  CA  or  NV . 

"To  indicate  italics,  under- 
score. Use  italics  for  book  titles 
or  to  emphasize  a word,  not  capi- 
tal letters.  Reference  to  magazine 


articles  or  chapters  within  books 
should  be  enclosed  in  quotes  and 
not  by  the  use  of  italics. 

"Use  the  standard  newspaper  'rule 
of  nine'  by  spelling  out  numbers  one 
through  nine  and  use  figures  from  10 
up,  but  don't  mix  the  style  in  the 
same  sentence  - - use  one  or  the  oth- 
er. List  dollar  prices  as  $25  and 
not  $25.00.  We  try  to  avoid  the  use 
of  commas  in  four  digit  numbers  un- 
less a five  digit  number  is  used  in 
the  same  sentence.  We  also  avoid 
complete  figures  for  numbers  over  a 
million;  use  10  million  and  not 
10,786,987. 

"Don't  refer  in  the  text  to  spe- 
cific illustrations,  as  we  may  not 
be  able  to  use  all  of  the  pictures 
that  are  sent. 

"We  also  like  to  have  the  copy 
d o ub 1 e -s pac ed  (a  habit  started  by 
Mark  Twain)  with  'more'  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  page  which,  hopefully, 
ends  with  a period  and  not  half  a 
sentence.  Give  us  the  sign  // # # at 
the  end  of  the  article." 

The  above  is  what  you  will  re- 
ceive in  the  mail  if  you  ask  for  a 
"style-sheet . " There  are  some  other 
things  which  are  small  tidbits  but 
which  have  meaning  to  some  of  us. 

Writers  should  not  use  a hyphen 
at  the  end  of  their  typewritten 
lines;  spell  the  word  out.  The  hy- 
phen is  meaningless  because  the 
printed  copy  will  not  space  out  the 
same  as  the  typed  copy.  Usually  a 
word  that  is  split  at  the  end  of  a 
writer's  line  causes  confusion  to 
type  setters  and,  normally,  it  is 
put  back  in  the  line  in  full  in  the 
editing  process. 

It  is  particularly  tough  to  edit 
to  one  style  or  to  pick  a style  and 
try  to  contour  the  material  received 
to  that  style.  In  my  case  it  has 
been  a tough  job  because  in  the  free- 
lancing field  you  conformed  to  what 
ever  style  was  used  at  the  publica- 
tion. 

After  a review  of  a great  number 
of  writers'  books,  we  settled  on  the 
Look  It  Up  book  by  Rudolf  Flesch  as 
the  standard  deskbook  of  American 
spelling  and  style. 

This  volume  has  18,000  entries 
which  cover  questions  on  spelling 
and  style.  The  author,  Rudolf  Flesch, 
used  a quantity  of  sources  and  com- 
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pared  usage  as  listed  in  at  least  31 
books.  Not  only  did  the  list  include 
dictionaries  but  many  different  style 
Manuals  - - each  of  which  is  claimed 
Dy  the  issuer  to  be  the  ultimate  but 
are  included  in  the  entries  in  the 
book  Look  1 1 U p . 

But  with  all  of  the  above,  the 
whole  subject  may  become  moot  in  a 
few  years  as  word  processing  gains 
a hold  with  writers. 

Within  a year  or  so  we  at  COINage 
will  have  the  capability  of  receiv- 
ing copy  via  telephone,  providing 
the  writer  has  word  processing  equip- 
ment and  is  equipped  with  a modulate- 
demodulate  device  called  a modem.  The 
copy  can  be  sent  by  telephone,  held, 
edited  at  will,  put  into  the  type- 
setting equipment,  finalized  and  used 
without  a lot  of  paper  hassle. 

In  the  editing  process  will  be 
found  the  programs  for  spelling  as 
well  as  style  which  would  be  used  in 
the  computer  process  prior  to  type- 
setting. 

The  imagination  of  the  writer  will 
still  be  the  prime  object  of  the  me- 
dia in  spite,  of  a current  move  to 
have  certain  words  or  phrases  added 
to  the  text  from  word  processing 
programs.  The  originality  of  the  auth- 
or will  still  be  the  uppermost  in  the 
new  process,  just  as  it  is  today. 

Word  processing  is  finally  trick- 
ling down  to  the  individual  in  price 
ranges  that  are  affordable  and  in  a 
few  years  the  writer  that  does  not 
have  some  sort  of  word  processing 
capability  may  find  a lonesome  road. 


A MIRACLE  AT  A.N.A. 

By  David  T.  Alexander 

Amid  the  rush  and  noise  of  a busy 
bourse  floor  at  the  recent  Boston 
convention  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  there  took  place  a major 
miracle  (to  numismatists  of  this  age 
in  any  case)  which  though  of  great 
magnitude  attracted  little  attention 
of  the  ma s s e s . 

At  a particular  booth  were  to  be 
seen  and  purchased  at  retail  for  less 
than  $20,  silver  commemorative  coins! 
Real  silver,  too,  not  just  .500  fine 
with  nine  sides  and  a 10  millimeter 
hole  in  a 15mm  coin.  Both  Proof  and 
Uncirculated  pieces  of  top  design 


were  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  al- 
though at  some  points  dawning  compre- 
hension of  this  very  real  miracle 
taking  place  led  to  temporary  sell- 
outs of  the  pieces  on  hand. 

Sharjah.'?!  A coral  atoll  in  the 
South  Pacific  or  sandpit  in  the  more 
remote  Caribbean?  No,  the  United 
States  of  America,  breaking  the  seem- 
ingly unbreakable  logjam  of  nearly 
30  years  of  bureaucratic  cries  of  No 
Way  ! 

Yes,  this  was  the  first  commemora- 
tive coin  in  decades,  the  first  real- 
ly significant  one  in  longer  than 
that  (if  Iowans  and  those  whose  anti- 
communism was  somehow  helped  by  sale 
of  the  trivial  Washington-Carver 
halves  will  allow). 

Even  this  non- c o 1 1 e c t o r of  U.S. 
commems  had  to  buy  a few,  if  only  to 
justify  seven  years  of  agitation  in 
the  pages  of  a leading  numismatic 
weekly  on  this  subject.  The  only  sur- 
prise was  that  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
this  victory  did  not  write  "30"  to 
collectors  properly  ecstatic  at  their 
long  hoped-for  opportunity,  sending 
them  early  to  their  numismatic  para- 
dise. Life  really  can  offer  few  such 
moments  of  vindication  to  the  "av- 
erage collector."  P.S.-  Most  of  us 
LIKE  the  design.  Good  luck  Mr.  PM, 
wherever  you  are. 


IN  P . 0 . BOX  667 , 

BEAUMONT,  CALIFORNIA  92223 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOLD  COLLEC- 
TION ...  a soft  cover  catalog  pro- 
duced by  Bowers  and  Ruddy  (many  guild 
members  involved) . Among  familiar 
names  are,  of  course,  Q.  David  Bowers, 
the  master  himself,  and  Richard  Bagg, 
Walter  Breen  and  Ray  Merena  plus  a 
host  of  company  personnel  - all  com- 
bined their  talents  in  one  form  or 
another  to  create  a catalog  master- 
piece. A full  color  insert  of  this 
one e- in-a- 1 i f e t ime  sale  featuring 
great  rarities  and  loaded  with  back- 
ground data  is  included.  The  334  page 
issue  is  sure  to  be  a stand-out  in 
the  commercial  award  division  of  the 

Guild . 

* * * 

STRUCK  COPIES  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN 
COINS  from  Sanford  Durst  and  by 
Richard  Kenney.  A soft  cover  reprint 
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of  a Wayte  Raymond  classic  details  the 
reproductions  which  began  in  the  1880's. 
Prominent  names  such  as  Wyatt  Bishop, 
Robinson,  Elder,  Bolen  and  many  others 
are  well  covered.  The  reprint  (soft 
cover,  16  pages  plus  cover)  is  avail- 
able from  Sanford  Durst,  170  E.  61st 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  Price 
is  $6.00  postpaid. 

* * * 

FORECASTER,  19623  Ventura  Blvd., 
Tarzana,  California  91356.  A brochure 
detailing  ideas  about  life  spanning 
300  years  of  past,  present  and  the 
future.  It  is  a look  at  time  via  the 
economic  theory.  John  Kamins  proves 
once  again  he  is  ahead  of  the  field 
in  the  world  of  prognosis. 

* ** 

3 0TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NUMISMATIC 
NEWS  ...  A special  offer  of  a one- 
of-a-kind  commemorative  set.  The 
brochure  is  a very  handsome  full 
color  one  depicting  Frank  Gasparro 
and  Cliff  Mishler  in  conference  as 
Frank  works  on  a plaster  model  of  a 
special  medal  to  be  given  free  with 
a subscription  of  Numismatic  News. 

In  addition  to  the  medal,  30  uncir- 
culated cents  representing  the  years 
that  the  News  has  served  the  hobby 
(so  very  well)  will  be  given.  An 
aluminum  token  all  in  a folder  make 
this  a very  novel  and  worthwhile 
circulation  attraction. 

* ** 

OFFICIAL  NEWSLETTER  OF  THE  BRIT- 
ISH ROYAL  MINT  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 
CHRONICLE  ...  A slick  8-page  bro- 
chure announcing  the  1982  Proof  Set. 

Most  important  in  11  years  because 
coins  are  struck  without  the  words 
"new  penny"  or  "new  pence."  You  can 
order  the  1980,  1981  or  1982  set  for 

$26  each.  Order  all  three  and  deduct 
$9  U.S.A.  or  $10  Canada.  A variety 
of  other  offers  all  well  done  with 
fine  photos  make  the  brochure  very 
interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
writer.  To  be  placed  on  the  mailing 
list,  drop  a line  to:  British  Royal 

Mint  of  N.A.,  C/0  Barclay's  Bank  of 

N.Y.,  Box  2560,  New  York,  N.Y.  10163. 

**  * 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  ...RE- 
SEARCH REPORTS.  Office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, Washington,  D.C.  20550.  A free 
newsletter  that  highlights  various 
research  activities  in  the  arts,, 
science  and  history.  Distributed 


three  times  a year.  Of  value  to  those 
who  cover  a wide  range  of  activities. 
Drop  a line  and  get  on  the  list.  IT 
IS  FREE  AND  INFORMATIVE. 

* * * 

BIBLIOTEEK  VOOR  HEDENDAAGSE 
DOKIMENTATIE , PARLAAN  2,  B-2700 
SINT  NIKLAAS  WAAS  , BELGIUM.  Whew.' 
Let's  see  you  pronounce  that.'  A re- 
quest for  a complete  list  of  all 
NLG  publications.  Your  editor  will 
send  ' em  "it". 


FROM  TED  SCHWARZ,  N.L.G. 

This  column  will  be  a series  of 
ideas  of  varying  lengths.  Not  only 
do  I want  to  touch  on  a number  of 
subjects  which  I think  will  be  of 
interest  to  fellow  NLG  members,  I am 
also  trying  to  pay  heed  to  what  our 
intrepid  editor  needs.  Thus  you  may 
find  this  all  at  once  or  spread 
throughout  the  current  newsletter. 

You  may  have  noticed  the  continu- 
ing number  of  bankruptcies  in  the 
coin  businesses  around  the  country. 
Most  of  these  involve  companies 
which  had,  as  at  least  one  specialtv . 
bullion  sales.  Sometimes  they  were 
victims  of  their  own  greed,  specu- 
lating in  metals  by  trying  to  parlay 
their  orders  into  greater  than  nor- 
mal personal  gain.  Other  times  they 
created  overhead  for  a world  which 
they  knew  would  never  cease  to  ex- 
ist and  then  the  economy  changed. 
Still  other  times  there  were  pro- 
blems with  the  original  capitaliza- 
tion and  credit  was  over-extended 
for  the  fluctuations  in  the  market. 
Whatever  the  case,  coin  dealers,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  legitimately 
handling  collector  issues,  have  had 
a bad  time  with  the  press. 

The  bad  press  is  actually  a good 
situation  for  numismatic  writers. 
There  is  a tremendous  need  for  free- 
lance material,  especially  in  the 
larger  Sunday  sections  of  all  daily 
newspapers,  concerning  the  rare  coin 
business,  buying  collectibles  and 
avoiding  the  problems  which  seems 
to  be  everywhere.  While  many  news- 
papers can  not  afford  new  columns, 
they  generally  are  interested  in 
short  features  (500  to  approximately 
4,000  words,  on  specific  subjects  of 
interest)  . Among  the  subjects  about 
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which  you  can  write  are  basic  col- 
lecting, buying  coins  for  long  term 
value,  what  makes  an  investment,  and 
similar  areas.  I would  avoid  getting 
*to  the  fields  of  pricing  even 
though  this  is  a legitimate  staple 
of  regular  columns.  Should  you  go 
from  the  single  feature  idea  to  a 
regular  column,  being  able  to  ex- 
plain potential  values  is  often  a 
desired  feature. 

You  will  also  find  a supplemental 
income  from  the  long  term,  legiti- 
mate dealers  in  your  area  when  you 
write  about  the  same  subjects  for 
pamphlets  and  information  sheets 
they  can  give  away.  Every  time  one 
or  more  dealers  has  bad  press,  our 
writing  skills  can  be  put  to  excel- 
lent use,  taking  advantage  of  the 
negative  publicity  to  insure  an  in- 
terest in  the  legitimate  world  of 
coin  collecting. 

One  of  the  nicest  aspects  of  be- 
ing a coin  dealer  is  the  fact  that 
your  location  does  not  matter.  While 
all  dealers  need  a retail  shop  to 
justify  their  legitimacy,  a direct 
mail  business  can  be  handled  from 
the  smallest  town  as  well  as  the 
largest  city.  Thus  the  type  of 
stock  available,  quality  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  dealer,  and 
other  factors  are  not  dependent 
upon  location  as  would  be  the  case 
with  a shop  totally  dependent  upon 
walk-in  customers. 

Most  direct  mail  dealers  are  not 
skilled  as  writers.  Often  their 
mailing  lists  are  filled  with  either 
boring  statements,  self-serving  in- 
formation passing  as  "investment 
advice"  or  related  problems. 

One  source  of  income  for  NLG 
members  is  to  write  newsletters  for 
the  dealers.  These  can  be  either  one 
or  two  sides  of  either  an  8^x11  sheet 
of  paper  or  an  11x17  sheet  folded  in 
half.  The  price  list  goes  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  4-pager  or  the 
newsletter  is  an  insert  with  the 
straight  price  list.  The  newsletter 
will  discuss  such  important  matters 
as  grading,  value,  speculation  and 
so  forth.  If  the  dealer  will  cooper- 
ate, short  history  articles  will 
have  a strong  appeal  as  well.  You 
can  charge  by  the  newsletter  or  re- 
ceive a monthly  retainer.  Assuming 
you  work  on  a straight  business  ven- 
ture, the  information  in  each  news- 


letter is  different,  and  yours  is 
ghosted  rather  than  personally  by- 
lined,  you  will  probably  find  that 
you  can  work  for  several  different 
dealers  around  the  country. 

If  you  have  not  been  exposed  to 
coin  dealers  who  want  you  to  write 
about  them,  mention  their  items  or 
refer  your  readers  to  them  in  ex- 
change for  a percentage  of  sales,  you 
will  one  day  have  this  experience. 
Usually  the  pitch  seems  realistic. 

Your  writing  is  praised  and  the  qual- 
ity of  your  knowledge  is  extolled. 

Then  the  dealer  contacting  you,  and 
it  can  be  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  discusses  his  or  her  stock, 
the  quality  and  so  forth.  Finally,  it 
is  suggested  that  if  you  could  steer 
business  the  way  of  the  dealers,  a 
fee,  usually  5%  of  the  gross,  will  be 
provided  to  you. 

I think  in  the  ideal  setting  this 
might  be  something  worth  exploring. 
However,  after  more  than  ten  years 
of  having  this  happen  to  me  at  least 
three  or  four  times  in  a course  of  a 
year,  I have  noticed  several  facts 
that  make  me  extremely  hostile  to  the 
idea  of  any  NLG  member  getting  so  in- 
volved. 

First,  every  dealer  who  has  direct- 
ly contacted  me  with  this  arrange- 
ment has  either  gone  bankrupt  through 
manipulation  within  the  business  or 
has,  quite  literally,  been  arrested 
and  convicted  for  fraud.  My  favorite 
case  involves  a salesman  for  one  of 
the  largest  dealers  in  the  country. 

He  offered  me  this  arrangement  and 
told  me  how  wonderful  his  company 
was.  I thanked  him  for  the  offer  but 
did  not  get  involved.  A year  passed 
and  this  same  man  got  in  touch  with 
me.  This  time  he  told  me  he  had  now 
fulfilled  a life  long  dream  by  going 
in  business  for  himself.  He  proceeded 
to  tell  me  what  crooks  his  former  em- 
ployers were  and  how  they  had  oper- 
ated a boiler  room  operation  with 
little  concern  for  the  customer.  His 
was  to  be  "class  operation"  and  again 
I had  the  offer. 

The  end  result  of  this  story  is 
that  the  dealer  for  which  he  worked 
eventually  went  bankrupt  in  the 
boom-and-bus t bullion  speculation 
market.  I was  suspicious  of  the  for- 
mer employee  because  I never  trust 
someone  who  works  for  an  operation 
he  feels  is  crooked  without  pulling 

( Cont inued ) 
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out.  Sure  enough,  the  employee  also 
went  out  of  business  for  a number  of 
fraudulent  acts  including  misrepre- 
senting his  stock  to  investors.  My 
conclusion  after  all  of  this  is  to 
never  get  involved,  even  with  the 
best,  so  that  our  writing  can  be  im- 
partial. While  I can  recommend  writ- 
ing for  company  publications,  that 
is  quite  different  from  deliberate- 
ly recommending  information  or  even 
using  a by-line  where  that  could  re- 
sult in  a potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest one  day . 

NLG  members  should  consider  uti- 
lizing their  skills  as  ghost  writers 
for  major  dealers.  Many  dealers  are 
considering  producing  books,  either 
in  areas  of  personal  expertise  or 
books  which  can  be  carefully  re- 
searched and  will  show  them  as  "ex- 
perts" in  areas  actually  not  well 
known  until  after  the  research  was 
done.  In  either  case,  there  is  a 
good  chance  the  dealers  will  not 
have  the  writing  skills  necessary 
and  this  is  where  you  come  in.  Talk 
with  dealers  about  the  possibility 
of  ghosting  their  work.  This  can  be 
done  for  either  a set  fee  or  a per- 
centage of  the  gross  income  should 
the  book  be  sold  to  a legitimate 
publisher.  I usually  work  on  a 
50-50  split  of  all  income  for  work 
that  is  ghosted.  If  a book  is  not 
sold  and  I question  its  marketable 
quality,  I will  work  for  a set  fee 
up  front  with  that  fee  applied  to 
50%  of  the  advance  and  royalties 
should  the  book  be  sold  legitimately. 
If  the  book  is  sold  through  self- 
publishing,  I receive  that  fee  plus 
a second  fee  once  an  agreed  upon 
number  of  copies  is  sold  to  the 
public . 

Always  set  your  minimum  charge 
high  enough  to  be  certain  the  in- 
dividual is  serious.  I usually  de- 
mand $1,000  up  front  if  I think  it 
is  going  to  go  the  self  publishing 
route.  This  is  not  the  total  fee 
but  simply  a portion  of  the  agreed 
upon  fee  paid  in  advance  of  any 
work  being  done.  I feel  my  reputa- 
tion is  well  enough  established  so 
this  is  fair  and  the  dollar  amount 
is  high  enough  that  the  dealer  for 
whom  I am  ghosting  can  not  simply 
write  off  the  idea  and  either  aban- 
don the  project  or  throw  everything 


on  my  shoulders  without  my  being  pro- 
perly compensated. 

No  matter  what  sort  of  arrangemem*- 
is  provided  after  that  retainer  fee, 
and  I usually  work  with  the  remainder 
of  the  money  upon  completion,  all  in- 
come to  be  paid  in  advance  by  the 
dealer  or  other  expert  for  whom  you 
are  ghosting  should  come  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  book.  One  should  be  ex- 
changed for  the  other  with  individ- 
ual chapters  provided  along  the  way 
so  the  dealer  can  be  certain  you  are 
working  in  a manner  that  is  accept- 
able. Unless  you  truly  know  the  deal- 
er, never  let  the  final  work  be  turned 
over  without  the  final  payment  re- 
ceived . 

With  a legitimate  publisher,  you 
receive  the  remainder  of  your  advance 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
book.  This  means  the  book  as  it  has 
been  read  by  an  editor  even  though 
additional  rewriting  may  be  neces- 
sary. Generally  you  will  be  paid 
either  with  all  the  money  up  front, 
half  up  front  and  half  at  the  end,  or 
a set  amount,  starting  with  the 
$1,000,  up  front,  a second  fee  half 
way  through  and  the  remainder  upon 
comp  1 e t ion . 


CENTSIBLE  FACTS 
By  Martha  Stevenson,  NLG 

Although  turkeys  were  plentiful, 
there  is  no  record  that  they  were 
eaten  on  the  first  Thanksgiving  hol- 
iday. The  turkey,  according  to  one 
doubtful  source,  is  said  to  have 
gotten  its  name  from  the  doctor  on 
Columbus'  first  voyage,  Luis  de 
Torres,  who  exclaimed  "Tukki"  on 
seeing  the  unusual  fowl  for  the 
first  time.  This  is  Hebrew  for  "big 
bird" . 

An  oft-told  story  that  the  elder 
statesman  of  the  American  Revolution 
would  have  preferred  the  picture  of 
the  turkey  to  that  of  the  eagle  on 
the  national  emblem,  may  have  made 
a startling  effect  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  Thanksgiving  Day.  Quite 
possibly  his  remarks  on  the  subject 
were  said  in  jest. 

All  the  stories  written  on  the 
subject  stem  from  a letter  the  aged 
Franklin  write  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Bache.  The  letter  was  pri- 

(Continued) 


CENTSIBLE  FACTS  (con't) 

raarily  concerned  with  the  formation 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in 
!783  by  the  officers  of  the  Contin- 
ental Army.  His  concern  was  that 
this  fraternal  organization  might 
become  a strong  political  group. 

The  letter  read  in  part: 

For  my  own  part  I wish  the  bald 
eagle  had  not  been  selected  as  the 
representative  of  our  country.  He 
is  a bird  of  bad  moral  character; 
he  does  not  get  his  living  honestly; 
often  hides  in  a tree  perched  upon 
some  dead  branch,  where,  too  lazy 
to  fish  for  himself,  he  watches  the 
labor  of  the  fishing  hawk,  and  when 
that  hard-working  bird  has  taken  a 
fish  and  is  bearing  it  to  his  nest 
for  the  support  of  his  mate  and 
young  ones,  the  bald  eagle  pursues 
him  and  takes  it  from  him.  With  all 
this  injustice  he  is  never  in  good 
care,  but  like  those  among  men  who 
live  by  sharping  and  robbing,  he  is 
generally  poor  and  often  very  lousy. 

I am,  on  this  account,  not  displeased 
that  the  figure  (on  the  badge  of  the 
Cincinnati)  is  not  known  as  a bald 
eagle  and  looks  more  like  a turkey. 

For  in  truth  the  turkey  is  a much 
more  respectable  bird  and  withal  a 
true,  original  native  of  America. 

Eagles  have  been  found  in  all  coun- 
countries but  the  turkey  was  peculiar 
to  ours.  He  is  besides  (though  a 
little  vain  and  silly,  1 tis  true,  but 
not  the  worse  emblem  for  that)  , a 
bird  of  courage  and  would  not  attack 
viciously  unless  provoked. 

*** 

No,  I believe  that  the  eminent 
Dr.  Franklin  was  quietly  chuckling 
at  his  own  remarks,  and  never  meant 
them  to  be  taken  seriously. 

(Author's  Note)  Reference: 

"Facts  and  Fiction"  by  Leon  Lindheim 
and  "Benjamin  Franklin,  The  First 
Civilized  American"  by  Phillips 
Ru  s s e 1 1 . 


UNSETTLING  SITUATION^ 
By  A.  F.  Nader 


Last  night  they  did  it  again  on 
T.V.  "Gramps , " said  Susie,  "let  me 
sit  you  here  in  your  favorite  chair 
so  you'll  be  more  comfortable." 

If  that  sentence  doesn't  offend 
your  set-sense,  then  you  may  have 
been  brainwashed  by  the  Sit  People. 
That's  what  I suggested  recently  in 
a letter  to  Erma  Bombeck  after  read- 
ing her  autobiographical  account  in 
a popular  women's  magazine.  Erma  had 
written:  "But  if  someone  had  sat  me 

down  and  told  me..." 

That  courteous  lady  with  the  de- 
licious sense  of  humor  took  time 
from  her  busy  schedule  to  answer.  "I 


foul  up  on  'I'  and  'me',"  she  wrote, 
"but  'sit'  and  'sat'  I know.  The 
problem  probably  stemmed  from  the 
fact  that  a tape  recorder  was  used 
when  I was  interviewed.  I didn't 
write  the  piece,  though  it  appeared 
I did." 

I'm  a rigid  purist,  I suppose,  but 
it  bugs  me  daily  to  meet  sit-sat 
where  set-set  belongs.  And  this  abom- 
inable fad  keeps  growing. 

I young  college  friend 
may  have  the  answer.  Said 
prof  says  'sit'  and  'sat' 
for  people;  'set'  is  used 

In  this  age  of  Feeling 
be  that  the  Usage  Setters 
have  a Feeling  that  "sit" 
are  p e r s on - r e 1 a t ed  exclusively.  So 
I sit  the  baby  in  his  highchair  and 
he  sits  there?  But  what  if  I set  the 
book  on  my  desk;  does  it  sit  there 
or  set  there? 

Confusing.  Personally,  I'll  keep 
my  sanity  by  sticking  to  the  old 
rule  that  "sit,  sat,  sat"  is  an  in- 
transitive verb  and  "set,  set,  set" 
is  a transitive  verb.  That  will  please 
Miss  Drury,  my  long-ago  eighth  grade 
teacher,  and  Dr.  Purdy,  my  also  long- 
ago  college  composition  prof.  Besides, 
it  pleases  myself  (another  fad  usage), 


of  mine 
he:  "Our 

are  used 
for  things . 
i t may  well 
(Sitters?) 
and  "sat" 


what  the  heck  f archa 


. '>  ' 


It  is  difficult  to  say  or  write  a sim- 
ple thing  simply.  Were  it  not.  people 
who  speak  and  write  in  the  same 
language  would  find  it  easier  to  com- 
municate. 

That’s  the  problem:  communica- 
tion. 

Mankind  can  bounce  words  and 
pictures  off  satellites  in  space,  but  un- 
derstanding what  is  bounced  is  an- 
other matter. 


Perhaps  the  excessive  use  of  words 
clouds  meaning.  Perhaps  the  use  of 
fewer  and  simpler  words  is  better 
for  communication.  Simple  words, 
after  all.  are  more  easily  understood. 
And  the  simple  fact  is  that  good  com- 
munication demands  simplicity  as 
well  as  accuracy  and  clarity. 

By  your  words,  noted  the  great 
Confucius,  one  is  “deemed  to  be 
wise  . . .”  or  “foolish.” 
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BREAKING  INTO  PRINT  - - 
MY  FIRST  ARTICLE 
By  George  Tyson,  NLG 

I was  still  in  school  when  I first 
got  the  urge  to  write.  But  what  to 
write  about?  That  wasn't  too  tough; 
I'd  been  a coin  collector  for  some  10 
years.  All  I had  to  do  was  find  some 
aspect  of  numismatics  that  I knew 
something  about. 

One  of  my  favorite  coins  at  the 
time  was  the  U.S.  half  cent.  After 
collecting  the  series  for  a while,  I 
noticed  that  some  dates  were  much 
harder  to  find,  although  they  car- 
ried no  premium.  In  the  evenings, 
and  sometimes  on  weekends,  I pored 
over  the  ads  in  10  issues  of  Coin 
World  and  made  a table  of  the  date 
and  condition  of  each  half  cent  that 
wa  s offered. 

Then  came  the  hard  part,  writing 
the  article  and  explaining  what  I 
did  and  what  conclusions  could  be 
reached.  It  took  days  to  write  the 
first  draft,  then  another  couple  of 
weeks  to  revise  and  rewrite.  When 
my  school  work  got  too  hectic,  I'd 
set  the  article  aside,  and  by  the 
time  I was  able  to  pick  it  up  again, 

I could  look  it  over  with  a fresh 
perspective  and  begin  rewriting 
anew . 

Typing  was  another  struggle,  us- 
ing an  old  manual  typewriter  bor- 
rowed from  a relative.  I carefully 
inspected  each  page  for  errors,  then 
mailed  off  the  package  to  Coin  World. 

I didn't  really  expect  it  to  get 
published.  I had  gotten  a lot  of 
satisfaction  just  in  finishing  the 
project.  But  some  two  months  later, 
while  leafing  through  Coin  World,  I 
got  about  two  sentences  into  an  ar- 
ticle when  I suddenly  sat  up  with  a 
start.  It  was  my  article.'  I care- 
fully read  it  over,  grumbling  over 
the  minor  changes,  but  grinning  with 
pride  at  seeing  my  name  in  print. 

After  another  month  or  so,  a check 
arrived  in  the  mail.  It  wasn't  much; 
in  fact  I figured  it  brought  me  about 
50c  per  hour.  I didn't  care.  Fame  and 
glory,  however  fleeting,  were  much 
more  important  at  the  time. 

Now,  over  50  articles  later,  I've 
simplified  my  technique,  and  my  writ- 
ing has  become  much  more  efficient. 


Getting  published,  while  still  a 
thrill,  has  become  more  routine.  | 
Every  once  in  a while,  though,  I lo!,.* 
back  on  my  copy  of  that  article,  re- 
membering the  excitement  it  brought 
me,  and  marvelling  over  the  tattered, 
r ed - ink-s t a ined  pages  that  were  the 
rough  draft  of  my  first  venture  into 
print . 


CONTINUING  COIN  MARKET  DATA  - - 
WOULD  IT  HELP  YOU? 

By  Cloyde  P.  Howard,  NLG 

As  publisher  of  a coin  investment 
newletter  for  the  past  nine  years  or 
so,  I am  acutely  aware  of  the  fact 
that  people  with  no  real  connection 
with  the  numismatic  market  feel  free 
to  make  "astute"  observations  about 
numismatics  and,  too  often,  those 
statements  or  forecasts  are  nonsensi- 
cal and  sometimes  damaging  to  the 
whole  field.  In  other  cases,  those 
who  should  know  better  make  forecasts 
or  statements  about  the  market  which 
are  at  best  self-serving  and  at  worst 
downright  dishonest.  Too  often  such 
statements  have  no  basis  in  fact  or 
are  the  result  of  a very  limited 
s amp 1 e . 

Some  people  tend  to  assume  that 
the  sales  of  a few  high  priced  coins 
in  prestigious  auctions  are  "the  mar- 
ket"; others  select  a sampling  of  a 
dozen  or  so  coins  to  use  as  a repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  market  and 
still  others  pick  the  "fastest  mov- 
ing" coins  as  their  standard. 

For  individual  coins.  I'm  sure  we 
can  agree  that  the  Coin  Dealer  News- 
letter provides  our  most  valuable 
source  of  coin  prices  at  the  dealer 
level.  Certainly  it  is  sensitive  to 
market  conditions  and  it  is  timely. 
The  CDN  Dealer  Bid  prices  and  the 
movement  of  those  prices  provide  the 
raw  material  for  my  own  investment 
recommendations  (I  maintain  individ- 
ual price  trend  charts  on  1157  dif- 
ferent coins).  What  has  been  lacking 
has  been  generally  available  broadly 
based  indices  of  the  market  as  a 
whole  and  the  various  segments  which 
make  up  that  market.  It  is  that  gap 
that  I propose  to  fill. 

I have  a group  of  indicators  that 
I have  developed  over  the  years  for 
continued 
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Continuing  Coin  Market  Data  (con't) 

use  in  ray  newsletter  on  a continuing 
basis.  They  have  served  me  well  and 
'ay  be  of  value  to  some  of  you.  I 
would  like  to  make  my  indicators 
available  on  a monthly  basis  to  any 
NLG  member  who  feels  they  would  be 
valuable  for  their  own  writings  or 
columns.  The  requirement  is,  I think, 
a natural  one  - - - that  you  give 
suitable  credit  for  the  information. 

Here  are  the  items  that  are  avail- 
able: 

The  Market  Index 

This  is  a newly  developed,  broad- 
ly based  index  covering  virtually 
all  the  MS-65  listings  from  the  Coin 
Dealer  Newsletter  plus  certain  proof 
issues.  It  is  a total  of  1157  coins 
. . . by  far,  the  broadest  coverage 

available.  Second,  the  prices  are 
Dealer  Bid.  We  may  sometimes  take 
exception  to  the  Grey  Sheet  but  it 
is  the  most  sensitive  and  reliable 
set  of  numbers  we  have.  Third,  the 
index  is  based  on  January,  1973  as 
100,  giving  us  a nine  year  history 
. . . long  enough  to  show  a meaning- 

ful cyclical  picture.  Fourth,  the 
index  is  based  on  what  is  called  a 
"Logarithmic"  or  "Geometric"  aver- 
age. That  sounds  mysterious  so  let 
me  take  time  to  explain  why  I 
adopted  it  in  spite  of  its  complex- 
ity . 

Why  The  Logarithmic  Average 

For  years  I have  avoided  using 
averages  and  index  numbers  because 
when  we  are  averaging  coins  valued 
at  $50,000  with  coins  priced  at  75c, 
the  distortion  can  be  terribly  mis- 
leading. Suppose  we  have  two  coins 
that  we  are  following  and  one  of 
them  goes  up  10%  while  the  other 
goes  down  10%.  I think  it's  clear 
that  the  market  had  no  net  movement. 

With  the  conventional  average, 
the  resulting  numbers  don't  look 
that  way.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
Coin  A is  priced  at  $10.00. 

1+10=11,  divide  by  two  to  get  the 
average  and  the  result  is  $5.50.  Now 
let's  see  what  the  price  change  does. 
Coin  A goes  up  10%  (to  $1.10)  and 
coin  B declines  10%  (to  $9.00);  the 
average  changes  to  $5.05  (1.1+9=10.1 

divided  by  2 = $5.05).  The  new  av- 
erage tells  us  the  market  declined. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  it  is 


coin  A that  declined  10%  (to  .90) 
and  coin  B went  up  10%  (to  $11.00). 

Now  the  average  is  $5.95  (.90  + 

1 1 . 00=$  1 1 . 90 , divided  by  2 = $5.95). 

The  average  now  tells  us  the  market 
is  up  rather  sharply. 

Why  should  the  numbers  tell  us 
that  the  market  is  up  or  down  when 
each  of  the  two  coins  changed  price 
10%  in  opposite  directions? 

Obviously,  when  there  is  a wide 
difference  between  prices,  the  con- 
ventional average  introduces  distor- 
tions, depending  on  what  expens i v e 
coins  are  doing.  A small  movement  in 
one  expensive  coin  can  completely 
mask  a broad  trend  among  the  lower 
priced  coins  that  actually  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  market. 

What  The  Geometric  or  Logarithmic 
Average  Is : 

To  arrive  at  this  average,  you 
multiply  the  prices  of  all  coins  you 
are  averaging  then  take  the  "nth" 
root.  (This  means  that  with  2 coins, 
you  take  the  square  root;  with  4 
coins,  you  take  the  4th  root,  etc.) 
There's  a whole  lot  of  arithmetic 
involved  in  that  process  so  we  go  at 
it  in  a different  way.  Without  go- 
ing into  the  mathematical  background, 
let  me  just  say  that  we  take  the  lo- 
garithm of  each  coin  then  compute  the 
"average  of  the  logarithms"  in  the 
normal  manner.  The  effect  is  to  av- 
erage the  rates  of  change.  One  10% 
move  is  as  good  as  any  other  10% 
move  regardless  of  the  prices  of 
the  coins.  Let’s  do  our  example  again. 
Coin  A is  $1.00  and  Coin  B is  $10.00. 
If  we  multiply  the  two  prices,  we  get 
10  and  the  square  root  of  10  is  3.16. 
Now,  if  A goes  to  $1.10  and  B goes  to 
$9.00,  we  multiply  the  two  to  get  9.9. 
The  square  root  is  3.146.  If  A goes 
to  9 and  B goes  to  11,  we  multiply 
and  get  9.9  again  so  the  square  root 
is  exactly  the  same.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  average  which  coin  goes 
up  or  down  so  now  we  can  construct  a 
meaningful  index  of  coin  movement! 

My  index  includes  not  only  the 
"total  market"  but,  in  addition,  I 
can  give  you  the  same  information  on 
any  of  the  20  series  that  make  up 
the  market  at  the  present  time.  Here's 
an  example  that  might  give  you  an 
idea  you  could  work  with: 

Continued 
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Series  - 

Base,  l/'73 

+ 1 / ’ 82 

+ 2/ ' 82 

There  you  have  it. 

Can 

you  use 

Total  Mkt 

100 

532.1 

514.5 

any  of  it?  For  any  of 

you 

that  may 

Peace  $ 

100 

5028 . 9 

5077 . 5 

be  interested,  I can 

give 

you  full 

Morgan  $ 

100 

3184.0 

3261.7 

details  that  will  be 

easy 

for  you 

Type  M- S 

65  100 

2200. 6 

2671.6 

to  use.  It  is  my  hope 

this 

move 

Memor ial 

C 100 

326.2 

340.0 

will  help  give  NLG  members 

mo  r e 

Precious 

Metals 

stature  as  the  real  " 

pros' 

who 

Gold 

100 

583  . 5 

584  . 6 

know  the  coin  business  as 

opposed 

Silver 

100 

391.5 

433.0 

to  the  sometimes  self 

-serving  ex- 

perts  who  too  often  don't 

know 

The  Volatility  Index 

what  they  are  talking 

about.  IT'S 

This  is  an  indicator  that 

I have 

YOUR  MOVE.'  Write  me: 

used  for 

a number  of 

years . 

This  in- 

CLOYDE  P.  HOWARD,  N. 

L . G . 

dex  is  based  on  the 

relative 

strength 

P.  0.  Box  8277 

of  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  market- 
place. If  there  is  no  buying  or  sell- 
ing pressure,  there  is  no  price 
change.  If  there  are  more  buyers  than 
sellers,  prices  will  rise  and  if 
there  are  more  sellers,  prices  will 
decline.  My  index  counts  all  the 
coins  that  had  a price  change  in 
either  direction.  The  percent  of 
these  coins  to  the  total  number  of 
coins  becomes  the  "Total  Volatility". 
It's  an  index  of  whether  the  market 
is  active  or  quiet.  Next,  the  coins 
with  downward  movement  are  subtracted 
from  those  with  upward  movement  and 
the  resulting  "Net  Movement"  shows 
th-e  overall  strength  or  weakness  for 
the  market  as  a whole  and  for  each 
series.  Here’s  an  example  from  my 
March  1 issue  (based  on  Mid-Feb.) 


Volatility  Index 


Dec  . 


J an  . 


Feb  . 


Total  Movement 
% Moving  Up 
% Moving  Down 
Net  Movement 


33.6  33.6  28.3 

+7.6  +4.8  +13.4 

-26.0  -28.8  -14.9 

-18. 4 -24. 0-1.5 


The  Gold/Silver  Price  Ratio 

One  other  index  I have  been  using 
is  the  price  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver.  This  figure  has  been  a main- 
stay of  those  who  like  to  invest  in 
the  precious  metals  on  the  basis  of 
their  price  ratio.  Here  is  how  I pre- 
sent it  in  my  newsletter: 

The  Gold/Silver  Price  Ratio 
Handy  & Harmon  Prices  2/26/82 
Gold  $362.60  Silver  7.795 
Ratio:  46.5  to  1 

High  - Nov.  1981:  51.0  to  1 

Low  - Jan.  1980:  14.8  to  1 
Average:  122  months:  34.6  to  1 


Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708 


ALL  THUMBS  AND  NO  NAILS. 
By  Lee  Martin,  NLG 


If  I had  been  in  George  Washing- 
ton's shoes,  the  cherry  tree  would 
still  be  standing.  I am  mechanically 
declined  and  have  not  been  able  to 
solve  the  theory  of  using  a hammer. 

In  other  words,  when  it  comes  to  re- 
pairing something  or  making  a pro- 
duct, all  I do  is  add  tape  to  my 
scarred  fingers.  I do  keep  trying; 
in  fact  my  wife  has  often  told  me  I 
am  the  most  trying  person  she  knows. 

That  all  adds  up  to  an  explanation 
of  why  I appreciate  the  clever  people 
who  take  coins  and  convert  them  into 
usable  or  decorative  products. 

I'm  wearing  a belt  buckle  made 
from  nickels.  The  coins  are  buffalo 
five  cent  pieces  . . . sans  dates,  but 
very  eye-catching.  I tried  to  make 
one  and  did  a great  job  - - - if  you 
appreciate  melted  blobs  of  copper  and 
nickel . 

There  is  a small  display  of  mine 
that  features  odd  items  that  once 
were  coins.  A tiny  frying  pan,  a small 
water  bottle  and  a pair  of  lens-less 
eyeglasses  that  indicate  someone  knew 
how  to  solder.  Also  in  my  display  is 
a large  buckle  made  from  some  Mexican 
centavos  that  retain  their  original 
image.  Adding  to  the  unusual  group 
are  buttons  made  from  nickels  and 
quarters . 

I am  a pigeon  for  macerated  money. 
The  wide  range  of  torn  currency  that 
(Continued) 


All  Thumbs  and  No  Nails  (con't) 

bs  been  reincarnated  as  everything 
but  money  adds  a lot  of  fun  to  owning 
oddball  material. 

The  world  of  origami  which  is  high- 
lighted by  dollar  bills  folded  into 
shapes  that  astound  is  another  section 
that  I enjoy.  I have  a dollar  Christ- 
mas tree,  a pair  of  buck  (not  buck- 
skin) boots,  my  name  spelled  out  in 
folded  dollars  (glad  I'm  not  named 
with  an  unaffordable  one)  and  a bou- 
quet of  currency  folded  into  green 
roses.  I'm  sort  of  stepping  out  of 
line  on  that  last  one  when  I say  "I 
have"  because  the  spouse  has  appro- 
priated it  . 

My  collection  adds  up  to  a fun 
one  but  when  someone  asked  the  ques- 
tion "What  is  it  worth?"  all  I could 
say  was  "to  most  people  just  a cur- 
ious look  but  to  me  it  is  valued 
because  it  produces  that  most  impor- 
tant commodity  . . . a smile.'" 

I have  a great  idea  for  a new 
addition  to  the  display  but  the  bet- 
ter half  said  that  if  I'm  going  to 
make  it,  please  wait  until  she  in- 
creases our  fire  insurance. 


PLOTZ  BEHIND 
FIRST  TURKEY  DAY 
By  Thomas  C.  Stires,  NLG 

Psst,  I gotta  tell  ya  the  real 
truth  about  Thanksgiving.  Forget 
the  t o o t s i e-wo o t s i e tommyrot  about 
love  and  cooperation  between  the 
Pilgrims  and  their  feathered  friends. 
There  was  a Plotz  behind  it  all,  and 
here's  the  true  story  - - - 

According  to  great,  great,  great 
Grandpa  Plotz,  the  first  Thanksgiv- 
ing began  as  a combination  bazaar 
and  coin  convention.  The  harvest 
was  the  poorest  back  in  the  fall  of 
1621,  and  what  with  the  lousy  corn 
crop  and  all,  and  not  to  mention 
that  crazy  Pilgrim  president  they 
elected  the  year  before  who  over- 
reacted to  the  economic  plight  by 
cutting  social  programs  not  even 
invented  yet.  Since  bingo  was  not 
allowed  due  to  divine  copyright 
owned  by  another  religious  group 
and  there  was  no  sense  angering 
the  Almighty,  another  way  had  to 


be  found  to  bring  food  to  the  strug- 
gling group. 

During  a group  meeting,  Grandpa 
Plotz  got  a brainstorm.  He  suggested 
that  a bazaar  be  planned  inviting  all 
the  Indian  tribes  and  charging  them 
admission  in  wampum,  turkeys,  deer 
or  whatever  could  be  had.  Collected 
in  advance,  the  food  could  be  pre- 
pared and  sold  back  to  the  Indians  at 
scalper's  prices.  This,  if  it  went 
over,  would  insure  the  winter  survival 
of  the  group  and  provide  a little  re- 
serve for  those  rainy  days  . . . not  to 
mention  the  good  p.r.  with  the  pos- 
sible hostiles. 

Leaflets  were  immediately  printed 
on  birch  bark  and  distributed  to  the 
tribes  far  and  wide  including  the 
Senecas  and  Oneidas  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions. This  novel  idea  created  cur- 
iosity among  the  tribes  and  advance 
reservations  came  pouring  in  in  the 
form  of  food  and  hard,  cold  wampum. 

Under  the  new  Plotz  Recovery  Act 
things  were  looking  up. 

A Fooderal  government  was  formed 
to  facilitate  the  enormous  division 
of  tasks  concerning  the  culinary  con- 
cessions, and  Grandpa  was  made  head 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  since 
he  had  plenty  of  ways  and  means.  By 
the  way,  the  envious  president  pro- 
tested and  tried  to  cut  the  Fooderal 
budget,  but  he  was  immediately  im- 
peached and  exiled  to  a savage  land 
called  Hollywood. 

Grandpa  readily  saw  the  great  po- 
tential of  this  late  fall  bazaar,  and 
his  quick  mind  went  to  work  devising 
a way  to  commemorate  it.  Since  the 
expresident's  wife  left  the  pewter 
White  Hut  dining  service  that  she  had 
just  ordered  made.  Grandpa  felt  the 
perfect  end  for  this  extravagance 
would  be  the  melting  pot.  Then  the 
metal  could  be  minted  into  commemora- 
tive coins  and  sold  to  the  Indians  at 
a huge  profit.  Since  they  were  already 
collectors  of  the  Pilgrim's  natural 
skypieces,  there  would  be  a good  chanc 
of  switching  this  nasty  habit  for  one 
less  painful  and  messy. 

Boz  Hogge  was  picked  to  design  the 
coin  and  he  used  his  family  crest, 
the  pig,  on  the  obverse  and  that  leak- 
ing t ub -o f - a-b o a t , the  Mayshower,  on 
the  reverse.  The  "Hogge  Money"  or 
(Continued) 
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"Hoggies"  as  they  are  known  today  in 
numismatics,  were  the  first  commemor- 
a t ives . 

Grandpa  was  a veritable  wampum 
genius  when  he  put  his  mind  to  it. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  anticipated 
collector  demand,  he  devised  a method 
not  only  to  make  the  coins  more  col- 
lectible, but  also  so  they  would 
cause  dissension  with  the  Five  Na- 
tions after  a while.  He  figured  that 
Injuns  fightin'  Injuns  was  better 
than  Injuns  looking  to  add  new  Pil- 
grim skypieces  to  their  collections. 
Since  the  Seneca  and  Onieda  tribes 
were  the  meanest,  he  told  Hogge  to 
mint  a limited  number  of  coins  with 
S and  0 mintmarks.  When  the  coins 
were  sold,  all  the  Indians  would 
eventually  want  a complete  set  with 
all  the  mintmarks.  As  competition 
grew,  Grandpa  would  see  a bloodbath 
would  ensue  thinning  the  ranks  of 
all.  That  was  Grandpa's  final  solu- 
tion to  the  Indian  Problem  - - have 
them  collect  themselves  into  the 
Happy  Huntung  Ground. 

Well,  the  big  day  arrived  and  all 
went  as  planned.  The  Indians  and 
Pilgrims  feasted,  the  coins  were 
sold,  and  the  first  Thanksgiving  was 
c ommemo r a t ed . 

Granda  Plotz  saved  the  Pilgrims, 
destroyed  the  Five  Nations,  founded 
American  numismatics,  mintmarking 
and  formed  the  foundation  for  fu- 
ture American  Plotzes. 

Gotta  go  now  . . . Archy  the  cock- 
roach and  I have  a therapy  session 
with  Dr.  Feelgood  before  basket 
weaving  period. 

Until  the  next  full  moon  I 
remain  - - - Confinedly  yours, 

S eymour  Plotz . 


COURTESY  OF 
A . F . Nader 


NLG 


Dear  Fr iend , 

Just  a line  to  say  I'm  living, 
that  I'm  not  among  the  dead. . . 

Though  I'm  getting  more  forgetful 
and  more  mixed  up  in  the  head. 

Sometimes  I can't  remember, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stair, 

If  I must  go  up  for  something. . . 

or  I've  just  come  down  from  there. 

And  before  the  Frig,  so  often 

my  poor  mind  is  filled  with  doubt; 
I just  put  food  away. . . 


Have 

o r have 


I come  to  take  it  out? 


An  d 


if  I'm  late  in  writing  you, 
there's  no  need  to  get  sore.. 

I may  think  that  I have  written 
and  don't  need  to  be  a bore. 

So  remember  I still  love  you 
and  wish  that  you  were  here, 

And  since  it's  nearly  mail  time. 
I must  say  "Goodbye,  Dear". 

P . S . 


There  I stood  beside  the  mail  box 
with  my  face  a blushing  red... 
Instead  of  sending  you  my  letter, 
I had  opened  it  instead.' 
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NO  MATTER  HOW  IT'S  PRONOUNCED, 
collectors  the  world  over  understand  the  word 
and  recognize  the  symbol  for  quality  in  coin  ac- 
cessories. For  over  35  years,  Whitman  has  been 
supplying  hobbyists  with  the  most  reliable  and 
authoritative  reference  books  available.  In  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  collectors  with  pricing  informa- 
tion, Whitman  has  made  collecting  interesting 
and  enjoyable.  Our  coin  storage  and  display  pro- 
ducts protect  and  enhance  even  the  most  dis- 
criminating collections.  WHITMAN  — the 
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Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
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standard  books 
on  coins  and  currency 


GOLD  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Fried- 
berg.  From  600  A.O.  to  the  present, 
with  market  values.  428  pages,  illus- 
trated. 8 Vi  x 11". 
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